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and control. He does not close his eyes to the obvious imperfections of 
our social order; indeed, he exemplifies in himself in a high degree the 
value of the open mind upon which he so constantly insists. Nor does 
he exhibit the usual dogmatism of the biologist when dealing with social 
matters. Only once does he insist upon the merits of the eugenic 
method. He deals with social problems almost wholly from the environ- 
mental side — education. He mentions the sociologist but once. He 
mentions instinct not at all. It is worth noting that a biologist can 
write a book dealing with the most fundamental social problems without 
playing at magic with the so-called instincts. 

Professor Holmes' method is much more concrete and his problems 
are more specific, having to do mainly with the birth rate, mental ability, 
crime and the vices, intermarriage and miscegination, disease and 
heredity, and the influence of industry and religion upon the breed. 
In the main he emphasizes environmental factors and appeals to instinct 
only thirty-two times. Although he sees much more clearly than most 
biologists that the crude assumption of the operation of the hereditary 
process everywhere without specific evidence is discredited, he falls into 
the curious error of speaking of hereditary syphilis on three different 
occasions (pp. 67,166, 307). He criticizes the uncritical methods of 
C. B. Davenport and his assistants in a very satisfactory manner (pp. 
33-34). Although he has many examples of the pre-natal and pre- 
conceptual influence of alcohol and other drugs, of syphilis and industrial 
poisons (pp. 48, 62, 77, 246, 272-92), he does not clearly distinguish 
between inheritance and pre-conceptual influences (see pp. 291-92). 
His knowledge of social theory is not as profound as it might be; other- 
wise he would not have spoken of Henry George as a socialist (p. 98). 
But on the whole this is a most valuable contribution to biological 
sociology. May more of the biologists bring their specialized knowledge 
to bear upon the solution of social problems, and may the sociologists be 
more tolerant -of their inadequate knowledge of social psychology and 
social dynamics than the biologists have been of the sociologists' ignorance 
of the implications of hereditary theory for social control — which igno- 
rance was sometimes not as dense as that of the biologists themselves. 

L. L. Bernard 
University op Minnesota 

The Mexican Mind. By Wallace Thompson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 1922. Pp. xi+303. $2.50. 
Thompson's The Mexican Mind, A Study of National Psychology, 
is well worth reading. It is the most thorough study in its field and it is 
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important that we as a people should know the Mexican mind. If 
Mexico is to remain as an independent nation with full sovereignty we 
must know her psychology in order to avoid trouble and unhappiness 
in our diplomatic dealings with her. If the slogan at Washington 
really is "Through to Panama," as is often stated, we must understand 
the mental makeup of the twenty million people of Mexico and Central 
America, who will make for us a more difficult and delicate problem than 
we have ever had to face. Mr. Thompson has lived several years in 
Mexico and has been in fairly close contact with people of all kinds and 
conditions. He knows much less of the Indian than he thinks, but he 
knows so much more than the ordinary writer upon Mexico that his 
book deserves serious consideration. He is strongly under the influence 
of Madison Grant and Lathrop Stoddard, but he rather early in the 
book relieves himself of the effects of their virus. Having discharged 
it from his system, he then writes interestingly of Mexican life, 
customs, thought, and character. He sharply distinguishes the three 
elements in Mexico's population — the Spaniard, the Indian, and the 
Mestizo or Mixed-Blood. He depicts all three and emphasizes the fact 
that all are unlike ourselves. This fundamental fact deserves all 
the emphasis he gives it. His analysis of the character of the Indian 
and of the Mestizo is well made and is, on the whole, sympathetic and 
kindly. He believes, as does everyone who has studied the situation, 
that it is unfortunate that Mexico patterned too closely after our plan 
of government. Both race and history demanded a different form. 
He believes rightly that a strong hand is necessary in any Mexican 
government that is to hold and make advancement. He is right in 
believing that the hope of Mexico lies in the training and education of 
the Indian and the low-class Mestizo by the higher, educated class — 
the ilustrados. He is in accord with Toribio Esquivel Obregon. The 
trouble is that for one hundred years of independent national existence 
that class has failed in its duty, as it did through three hundred years 
of colonial existence. The great failure of Porfirio Diaz (whom 
Thompson so greatly admires) was that after thirty-five years of absolute 
power he left the Indian as he found him — absolutely ignorant of the 
fact that he is a citizen of a nation. Mr. Thompson lays stress upon 
the idea of the regular development of culture along a single line. His 
old teacher, Professor Fisk, was a culture-evolutionist of the Lewis H. 
Morgan type. So Thompson finds it a simple matter to locate precisely 
the Mexican in the tabular scheme of four groups and thirteen social 
hungers. We are, of course, at the top, in the fourth group and possessed 
with the thirteenth social hunger. The Mexican lags far behind. Surely 
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today the tendency of ethnologic thought is away from this single, 
rigid, invariable scheme of development. There is no reason to expect, 
there is no reason to desire, that the developed Mexican will be like 
ourselves. Space does not permit a detailed study of Thompson's 
book. We have said enough to indicate its exceptional interest. We 
may not even touch many points as important as any of those we 
mention. 

At times we find him slipping. Thus, in his admiration for Diaz, 
he attributes many things to the Porfirian regime that surely existed 
long before. He attributes many things to the Aztecs for which they 
were not responsible. Their "drawn work" is hardly to be credited 
to them. It would be interesting to know where the Aztecs secured 
feathers of "birds of paradise" for their feather-art. That Mr. 
Thompson is not widely read in Mexican literature is evident from 
the passage he devotes to Mexican authors. That Federico Gamboa 
should be mentioned in that passage is eminently just, but why call him 
"a great poet and eassyist"? These are small matters for criticism, 
but they occur so constantly as to render one doubtful as to the accuracy 
and validity of many statements not so easily detected as errors. In 
calling attention to the minor errors we have no intention of overlooking 
the importance of the discussions and purposes of his work. His spirit 
is good. Though he seems to overestimate our own standards and 
achievements, he means to be just and he looks forward with hope. 

Frederick Starr 
University of Chicago 
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What Japan Thinks is a rather ambitious title for a book which con- 
sists of a collection of thirteen articles by Japanese writers on subjects 
largely political in nature. The articles for the most part were originally 
written for publication in the Orient and therefore give the American 
reader an interesting sidelight on the point of view of the Japanese as 
revealed in their discussion of national and international topics among 



